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CHOLERA, 


THE ASIATIC CHOLERA NOT A NEW DISEASE. 


(Continued from page 388.) 


The world is not so much wiser in our own 
day that we can at all afford to smile at this 
chimera of public credulity. ‘The belief con- 
tinues unabated, even among the majority of 
medical men, of the connexion of hydrophobia 
in human beings with the bite of a mad dog, 
and every year hundreds of persons bitten by 
dogs allow their wounds to be cruelly cauter- 
ized with a view of extirpating the poison sup- 


posed to be communicated by the saliva of a} 


doz—a poison abundantly proved by chemical 
analysis and experiment to have no existence. 


An injury to a nerve, when of such a charac- | 


ter as to be difficult of healing, whether occa- 


° . . | 
of a pin, may so allect the system, as to bring | 
tetanus, and in others death | 


on, in some cases, 
by convulsions ; but be yond this the only poi- 
sonous influence to be feared is that of a mor- 
bid fancy ; the eflects of which may, however, 
be sufficiently serious. Many have undoubt- 
edly gone mad from the belief that madness 
was inevitable, 
of an epidemic of the fifieenth century, con- 


temporaneous with the dancing plague, which | 
began with a nun in a German nunnery show- |: 


ing a propensity to bite her companions. Soon 
alter, all the nuns of the convent began biting 
each other. The news of this 


spread from nunnery to nunnery throughout 
the greater part of Germany and Holland, and 
extended even as far as Rome. He mentions 
another case of a sick nun in a convent of 
France, who began mewing like a cat; when 
the example became equally infectious, All| 
the nuns in the convent commenced mewing | 


at a certain time in the day for several hours | ¢ 


together, to the great scandal of the neigh- | 
yurhood ; and this daily cat-like concert dir 
bourhood 1 this daily cat-lik t did | 


not cease until soldiers were sent to the con-| 


Zimmerm in narrates a case | 


infatuation | 
reached other convents, and the biting mania | 


those in whom this strange propensity might | ing the army of Richard. 


be incurable. 


It reached London 


about the 21st of September, compelling the 


Nervous affections appear to have been un-| postponement of the coronation, and then 


usually prevalent in Europe during the fifteenth | spread all over England ; 


but did not extend 


and sixteenth centuries ; ; and the dancing ma. | ‘to either [reland or “Scotland, 


_jnia, or Tarantism, centinuedyin Traly during: 


ithe seventeenth century, long after it had dis- | 
appeared from Germany. This may perhaps 
in part be accounted for by the more lively 
temperament of the Italians, who were per- 


haps glad of an excuse for dancing when the | 1 


physical necessity for it had ceased. Indeed, 
populi ar pastime; although its origin has been 
forgotten. 


marked by a train of malignant epidemics, 
chiefly of an inflammatory kind. In 1482 
France was devastated by an inflammatory 


head, that many, it is said, destroyed them- 
selves to avoid the endurance of the agony. 
The king Lous XL., in terror, shut himself up 
in his castle of Plessis des Tours, and forty 
men with cross-bows kept guard, to put to 
death every living thing that might approach 
and communicate the infection. A fever of a 
corresponding character raged in Italy and 
the North of Germany about the same time; 
and in 1485 a plague culled the Sweating 
Sic kness, broke out in England, the fatality of 
which was nearly as great as that of the Black 
Death. This disorder was a violent inflam. 





Lif by a blow ; and amidst painful oppression at 
the stomach, headache, and lethargic stupor, 
suffused the whole body with a fetid perspira- 
tion. ‘The disease arrived at a crisis in a few 
hours, its duration seldom extending above a 
day and a night ; and its fatality was so great | 


attacked escaped with life. 


fever, attended with such intense pain in the | 


' 1506 


Ir 1499, a plague in London, of the oriental 
character, carried off 30,000 persons, and in 
the Sweating Sickness re-appeared in 


| England, but in a curative form, which occa- 


}and gentlemen of the court, 
| disease ; 





|matory fever, which prostrated the powers as | 
sioned by a bite, a scratch, or even the prick || 


jto eat in 


The Sweating Sickness principally attacked | | 


sioned comparatively little uneasiness. In 
517 it raged with extreme violence from July 


\to December, and was so rapid in its course 
the dance of the Tarantella is still a favorite 


that it carried off multitudes of those attacked 
in two or three hours. Ammonius of Lueca, 


| private secretary to Sir Thomas More, Lords 
The close of the fifieenth century was 


Grey and Clinton, with many knights, officers, 
fell victims to the 
while Oxford and Cambridge lost 
many of their most distinguished scholars, 
Henry VIIIL., in alarm, retired to a country- 
seat, where he received message afler message 
from different towns and villages, announcing 
that in some a third, in others even half the 
inhabitants were swept away by this pestilence, 
In this case, the presence of the Sweating 


| Sickness was not marked by the extreme hu- 
| midity of 


former seasons. ‘The summer of 
1517 was one of the ordinary character, fol- 
lowing a cold winter. ‘The disease did not 
cross tne Scottisn borders, nor extend south 
beyond Calais ; and Dr. Hecker concludes that 
the reason it was principally confined to the 
English was their intemperate habits at that 
period ; it being the practice to drink strong 
wine immediately after rising in the morning, 
excess flesh-meats seasoned with 
spices, and to indulge frequently i in nocturnal 
carousings. The people of Holland and Swit 
zerland, however, had been visited at a little 
learlier period by a malignant inflammation of 


that not more than one in a hundred of those | the throat, accompanicd by convulsive parox- 


| ysms, which proved generally fatal. 
In May, 1528, the Sweating Sickness ap- 


robust and vigorous men, or persons of a full | | peared for the fourth time in England, and 


habit of body from high living; passing over 
almost entirely children and the aged. In 
London, two lord- mayors and six aldermen 
ioe within one week, with many merchants | 

f high standing, 
nobility. No record has been kept of the total 
| mortality it occasioned, but Bacon tells us that 
‘‘ infinite persons” died, and Stow “a wonder- 
ful number,’ 

The disorder appeared in England in the} 
beginning of August, about the time of the | 
landing s of Henry the Seventh at Millord Ha- 
ven, and i is said to have first broke out in his | 
camp on the banks of the Severn. It would 
seem, however, to have prevailed generally in 
the west of England at the same “period ; for 
Lord Stanley 


and some members of the| 


| manifested itself with the same intensity as in 
the last visitation. Between health and death 
ithere lay buta brief interval of six hours. 
Public business was postponed; the courts 
were closed; and the king, alarmed at the 
death of two chamberlains, and numerous 
other persons of distinction, left London imme- 


| diately, and endeavoured to avoid the epidemic 
| by rapid travelling,—finally isolating himself 


at Tytynhanga, and surrounding his lonely 
residence with fires for the purification of the 
lair. 

In this instance the disease was attended, 
and was doubtless aggravated, by a season of 
}excessive moisture. The had been 
mild and wet, and although March was dry, 


winter 


assigned the prevalence of the| the rains ayain set in with April and continued 


vent with rods to flog, or threaten to do $0, | new disease as a sufficient excuse for not join- | without intermission for ei: ght weeks, entirely 





Re 


“ ee 
Goatees: a 


destroying the hopes of harvest. Heavy rains 
and floods prevailed throughout Europe during 
the summer of this year, and the year follow- 
ing, and inflammatory fevers, in some coun- 


tries corresponding with the Sweating Sick-| 


ness of England, were universal. 


THE FRIEND. 
| longer any thought of order or military disci- 
pline, and many of the commanders and cap- 
tains were either sick themselves, or had fled 
to the neighbouring towns, in order to avoid 
the contagion, 

* The glory of the French arms was depart- 


The disease came as unexpectedly, and as 
completely without all warning, as it had ever 
done on former occasions; at table, during 
sleep, on journeys, in the midst of amusement, 
and at all times of the day; and so little had 
)it lost of its old malignity, that in a few hours 


| 
} 


In France, the epidemic of this period was} ed, and her proud banners cowered beneath an | it summoned some of its victims from the ranks 


known under the name of the trousse-galant, 
or short thrift, which is described as attended 
both with inflammation, fever, and a morbid 


unhallowed spectre. Meanwhile the pestilence 
| broke out among the Venetian galleys under 
Pietro Lundo. Doria bad already gone over 


jof the living, and even destroyed others in less 
‘than one. Four-and-twenty hours, neither 
| more nor less, were decisive as to the event ; 


condition of the bowels, ofien carrying off the | to the Emperor; and thus was this expedition, | the disease had thus undergone no change. 


patient in a few hours. In the dictionary of 


begun under the most favourable auspices, 


“In proportion as the pestilence increased 


the French Acadeiny the term trousse-galaat | frustrated on every side by the malignant in- in its baneful violence, the condition of the 


is explained as the ancient name of cholera- 
morbus, from which the identity of this epi- 
demic with the malignant cholera of modern 
times may be reasonably surmised; profuse 
perspirations being sometimes one of ils symp- 
toms, and its effects upon the skin or the bow- 


els apparently depending upon the habit of 


body and constitution of the patient. 

The political effects of pestilence in the year 
1528 were of unusual significance. It led to 
the total destruction of the French army before 
Naples, and changed the destiny of nations, 
Francis I., in league with England, Switzer- 
land, Rome, Geneva, and Venice, against the 


Emperor of Germany, led a fine army into! 


Italy, burning to revenge the disgrace of Pavia. 


The emperor’s troops everywhere gave way, | 
and Naples alone, weakly defended by a few | 


German lansquenets and Spaniards, remained 
to be vanquished. The city was already 
blockaded by Doria with Genoese galleys ; 
and, on the land side, 30,000 veteran warri- 
ors, with a small body of English, sat down 
before the walls to await, as they imagined, 


fluences of the season.” 

On the 29th of August the army broke up ; 
and in the midst of a storm of thunder and 
heavy rain, endeavoured to effect a retreat : 
but reduced to a mere skeleton of its former 
strength, and in an enfeebled condition, they 
were speedily captured by the Imperialists. It 
is said that 5000 of the French nobility, in- 
cluding the commander himself, perished with 
| this army. The blow was too heavy to be 
recovered, It reminds us of the scriptural ac- 
count of the delivery of Jerusalem by the 
destruction of the Assyrian host in the days of 
Hezekiah, doubtless effected by some similar 
pestilential agency :— 
| “And it came to pass that night, that the 
Angel of the Lord went out, and smote in the 
camp of the Assyrians an hundred fourscore 
and five thousand: and when they arose early 
in the morning, behold, they were all dead 
corpses. So Sennacherib king of Assyria de- 
| parted, and went and returned, and dwelt at 
| Nineveh.” 


| A fifth visitation of the Sweating Sickness 


| 
| 


an easy conquest. This expectation was des-|occurred in 1551, said to have been the 
tined never to be realized. Sickness, with| last appearance of the disease in England; 
diarrhea, attributed in the first instance to! by which we are merely to understand that it 
fruit, broke out in the camp in the beginning | was the last appearance of any epidemic 
of June, and rapidly increased ;—the measures known by that particular name—a name pro- | 
taken by Lautrec, the commander, to deprive| bably dropped by physicians of a later date, | 
the city of water by cutting off the supplies at jas not sufficiently generic, and as belonging to | 
Poggio, turning against the besiegers. a symptom not found to be invariable in com- | 

“The water, having now no outlet, spread| plaints otherwise of a similar character. It) 
over the plain where the camp was situated,| broke out this year in the same locality as| 
which it converted into a swamp, whence it| when it made its first appearance, in the fime | 


. . - | ‘ 
rose, morning and eveging, in the form of of Henry the Seventh, on the banks of the) 


people became more and more miserable and 
forlorn: the townspeople fled to the country, 
the peasants to the towns ; some sought lonely 
| places of refuge, others shut themselves up in 
their houses. Ireland and Scotland received 
crowds of the fugitives. Others embarked for 
France or the Netherlands; but security was 
nowhere to be found ; so that people at last re- 
signed themselves to that fate which had so 
long and heavily oppressed the country. Wo- 
men ran about negligently clad, as if they had 
lost their senses, and filled the streets with 
lamentations and loud prayers; all business 
was ata stand, no one thought of his dail 
occupation; and the funeral bells tolled day 
and night, as if all the living ought to be re- 
minded of their near and inevitable end, 
There died, within a few days, nine hundred 
and sixty of the inhabitants of Shrewsbury, 
the greater part of them robust men and heads 
of families ; from which circumstance we may 
judge of the profound sorrow that was felt in 
this city. 
(To be continued.) 


———< 


Manufactures in Providence, R, 1—Ac- 
cording to the carefully prepared statistics of 


/a gentleman in Providence, there are in that 


city, four bleaching and caiendering establish- 
ments, bleaching 4B tons of cotton cloth per 
day, including printing cloths, and employing 
500 hands. There are printed each week, 
13,000 pieces of cloth, or 390,000 yards, em- 
ploying 500 hands. There are four cotton 
mills of 34,000 spindles, which make 58,000 


. , le <s 
thick fogs. From this cause, and while a| Severn; and on this occasion nearly depopu-| yards of cloth per week, employing 730 hands. 


southerly wind continued to prevail, the sick- 


| lated the town of Shrewsbury, before it was at 


| Two woollen mills manufacture 375,000 yards 


ness soon became general. ‘Those soldiers,|all seen in the northern and eastern parts of}of satinet and jeans, consuming 126,000 


who were not already confined to bed ia their 
tents, were seen with pallid visages, swelled 


the kingdom. 
“Here, during the sprinv, there arose im- 


}pounds of wool annually—employing 120 
| hands. There are two screw factories, that 


legs, and bloated bellies, scarcely able to | penetrable fogs from the banks of the Severn, | manufacture annually 700 tons of iron, em- 


crawl; so that, weary of nightly watching, 
they were often plundered by the marauding 
Neapolitans. The great mortality did not 
commence until about the 15th of July; but 
so dreadful was its ravages, that about three 
weeks were sufficient 10 complete the almost 


j . . 
| which, from their unusually bad odour, led to 
‘a fear of their injurious consequences. I[t was 


| not long before the Sweating Sickness sudden. | 


‘ly broke out on the 15th of April. ‘To many 
/it was entirely unknown, or but obscurely re- 
| collected ; for, amidst the commotions of Hen- 


| ploying 475 hands, Fourteen furnaces, con- 
suming 5000 tons of pig-iron for machinery, 
| turn out 14,000 parlour, cooking and counting- 
|room stoves, and 550 plows; employ 272 
}hands. ‘There are three steam-engine estab- 
| lishments, for building steam-engines, employ- 


; ; ° a aa . . a 
entire destruction of the army. Around and/|ry’s reign, the old malady had long since been | ing 240 hands. Ohne rolling-mill employs 275 


within the tents, vacated by the death of their 
inmates, noxious weeds sprang up. ‘Thou- 


forgotten. 


| * The visitation was so general in Shrews- 


hands, makes 30 tons railroad iron and three 
tons of wire per day from pigs and blooms. 


sands perished without help, either in a state | bury and the places in its neighbourhood, that | One edge tool, nut and washer factory, manu- 
of stupor, or in the raving delirium of fever.| every one must have believed that the atmos- | factures annually 31,200 dozen plane irons, 
In the entrenchments, in the tents, and where-| phere was poisoned, for no caution availed—| 100 tons hinges, 300 tons bolts, 200 nuts, 100 
ever death had overtaken his victims, there| no closing of the doors and windows; every |tops pick-axes and other forges—95 hands. 
unburied corpses lay ; and the dead that were} individual dwelling became an hospital, and | One factory for manufacturing shoeties, cor- 
interred, swollen with putridity, burst their| the aged and the young, who could contribute | set-lacings and braid—employs 37 hands, and 
shallow graves, and spread a poisonous stench| nothing towards the cure of their relatives,|consumes 1200 pounds 6f cotton per week. 
far and wide over the camp. ‘There was no, alone remained unaffected by the pestilence. | Four planing machines plane 10,000,000 feet 
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of lumber annually ; make 75,000 boxes for | that these costly fabrics are made of the soft|the whole market. place is still overflowed by 
goods, cradles and sofas, and 100,000 sash- \downy hair of the dromedary’s belly ; and that | the Volga. 

lights—employ 400 hands. Eight engraving) the yarn used for that purpose is, consequent. | “Tn that part of the market which is built 
shops for engraving copper rolls for printing |ly, exactly similar to that spun in the govern-/ of stone there are 2522 store-rooms, to each 
cloths—80 hands. ‘Three butt-hinge factories | ment of ‘Orenburg and at Trroitsk, Yet it| of which is attached a chamber for the owner 
employ 30 hands, and manufacture annually | must be remarked | that, throughout Southern | of the goods to live in. The number of the 
100,000 dozen hinges. ‘There are in this city | Russia the wool of goats is used not unfre- | wooden booths, or, as they are here termed, 
five brass foundries, and seventeen tin and ;quently for the same purpose, and hence the} balagani, i. e. arbours, varies with circum- 
sheet-iron shops; 16,000 weaver’s reeds are | name of gouts’ down is commonly given by | stances. Of late years, however, about 1500 
manufactured from steel wire ; 1,200 men are! Russian traders to the finest yarn. |of them have been hired by traders. In buy- 
employed in making cotton and woollen ma. | “The shawls of Bokharia are formed of: ers and sellers, caravan drivers and common 
chinery ; 500 house ¢ carpenters, and 350 stone |two strips about eight inches wide, sewed to- | labourers, the whole number collected together 
and rick. masons, here find employment. gether so neatly, that in coloured pieces it is} in the lower town during the two months’ fair, 
There are 65 steam-engines in operation, impossible to detect the joining. The white| has been for the last few years not less than 
There is paid annually for Jabour in the manu- | shawls have a variegated border, which is said | 600,000 people, who disappear totally when 
facture of jewelry over $100,000, to be made of the fibrous cuticle of a plant | ithe fair is over. The precautions taken to ob- 
described by the Russians as asort of nettle, | viate the consequences of confusion and disor- 











: One oe white shawls will often sell here ider in such an immense and so mixed a multi- 
For “The Friend.” /for 12,000 roobles,” equal to about 2,400 | tude are wonderfully perfect ; and the scene of 
Erman's Travels in Siberia. ran | lively and varied traffic presented by the fair 


In “a row of houses arranged and orna-|is altogether one of the most cheerful kind. 
mented after the Chinese fashion,” ‘is carried | Great attention is paid to cleanliness; the 
on the Chinese trade, which is no inconsider- | | sewers under the market-place are washed out 
hara are not themselves the absolute owners | able portion of the whole. The articles herein’ by means of pumps once a week during the 
of the imported goods ; but they receive these | comprised, the most valuable of which is tea, | fair; and if these supply but a feeble stream, 
on credit from wealthy capitalists, and pay forjare purchased on the Chinese frontier by tus. | yet their deficiency is made good by the annual 
them, on their return, the price in Bokhara, |sies agents in Siberia, and forwarded by them | overflowing of the Volga. 


(Continued from page 387.) 


‘The traders who come direct from Bok- 





together with 30 per cent. interest for the ad-|to Europe. It is but rarely that Chinese mer-| “It was not till sunset that the activity of 
vance, It is said that the price of goods|chants fetch their goods to Nijnei on their own! business diminished, and then, for the first 
imported from Bokhara into Russia is enhanced | account.” time, we saw the mingled crowd begin to turn 
70 per cent. by the journey. In the case of | “In the multifarious throng of the market! away to the various ‘spectacles and places of 


loss from fire or robbers, the borrower is still | may be easily distinguished, by the peculiarity | amusement established near the wooden 
bound to fulfil his contract; and hence it is, |of their appearance, the people called by the | booths.” 
that the plundered travellers who effect their} Russians Mordvi.” ‘ As the aboriginal pos-| “In the long streets of the lower town, 
escape from the Kirgiz prefer settling in Rus-|sessors of this tract of country, and offering|along the right bank of the Oka, which we 
sian towns to returning home to Bokhara. little resistance to the encroachments of the} had surveyed but superficially on our first ap- 
“There is another kind of contract between! Russians, they have been allowed to retain} proach to the market, we found, on examina- 
merchant owners and caravan leaders, by | their ancient customs.” Among their remark-| tion, that the row of stone buildings which 
which the latter are bound, on the completion | able peculiarities “may be mentioned their | stands furthest from the river is particularly 
of the adventure, to give half of the profit to| unwillingness to put animals to death, and|destined for the reception of the European 
the former. ‘The cotton imported by the Bok. | their love of leeks, onions, and bulbous roots| merchants. On the opposite side of the street, 
harians, partly raw, partly spun, is the chiefjof all kinds. It is only when they offer aj we remarked a lofty edifice, belonging, as the 
object of the trade of Nijnei. Now that this/ sacrifice to the Supreme Being—a rite still | inse ‘ription on it informed us, to a Russian 
product of Southern Asia is imported in abun. | performed by the Christian portion of the com-| Bible Society. Religious tracts and writings 
dance, it is curious to look back at the fabu- | munit ty, who form the great majority—that of all kinds were offered for sale in several 
lous accounts of its origwa which were current |the Mordvi kill an ox, It may be that they | wooden stalls before the door of this house, 
in Russia, not quite a century ago. It appears | have imbibed some notions from the Mongolian} Whether the Scriptures were to he had there 
to me quite certain that the story of the zoophy-|tribe of the ‘Turguts, who left China with) in any other language than the Sclavonian, | 
tic plant, called Baranez, or | amb. plant, (form- | 60,000 families in 1636, and settled on the | had no opportunity of obse srving, but that such 
ed as a diminutive, from Baran, a sheep,)| banks of the Volga, where they continued till) was the case seems likely, from the circum- 
originated in some embellished account of the|1771. ‘The Mordvi visit the market only as/ stance that the sign-boards, announcing ,the 
cotton plant. Hlerberstein relates it at full! buyers, for their own produce, chiefly honey, contents of these stalls, contained some titles 
length and unchanged, just as he had heard |is disposed of to the Russians settled in their) in Syrian and Arabic characters.” 
it.” neighbourhood, i} “A few particulars re specting the gradual 
He gives the statement of a Russian who| “It is well known that the annual fair was | development of the great trade which is car- 
informed him that he had seen in the neigh-|transferred to Nijnei Novgorod in 1817, in| ried on in the government of Nijnei Novgorod 
bourhood of the Caspian, a seed a little larger consequence of the destruction by fire, on the | may be fitly introduced he re, for it is still to 
and rounder than a melon-seed, from which | 17th of August, 1816, 0 { Makarief, 54 miles | this trade that the city and the province owe 
grew a something, about five hands i in height,| lower down on the Volga, where it was pre-| their chief importance. ‘This is manifest from 
very much like a lamb, that its fleece is very | viously established. ‘The construction of the | the circumstance that the constant population 
fine, &e. “The German edition of Heber. | | Fequisite works was intrusted to the late Gene- | of Nijnei Novgorod hardly forms a thirty-third 
stein (Basil, 1563,) adds, that ‘the Boranez|ral Betancour, In the first place, the site| part of the numbers who annually meet here 
has a head, eyes, ears, and all the limbs, like! | chosen for the market was surrounded with| for t the sake of traffic.” 
a sheep.’ But it mentions correctly ‘ the very | running water, by means of a canal, which} ‘So long as the independent kingdom of 
Jine fleece which the people of that country | unites” the Volga with the Oka about eight Seine was able to maintain its rivalry with 
commonly make use of to pad their caps\miles above the town. The ground thus en-| Russia, its capital was looked upon as the 
withal.’ This is the ordinary use which the| closed being originally swampy, it was neces- | more convenient rendezvous for the neighbours 
Tartar tribes in general make of cotton at the|s sary to place the Awad itions of the stone build-|of the Tartar dominions on both sides—the 
present day.” ings on piles, and it was only by covering the| Russians and the people of Southern Asia. 
‘* Among the goods imported from Bokhara, | site of the market to a considerable height} Russian merchants went there every year to 
the shawls manufactured in that place are of| with sand; that a dry surface during the sum- | procure for the northern provinces the produc- 
great value. It is asserted by the Russians|mer was at length obtained. But in spring|tions of southern climates. ‘The trade was, 
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even under those circumstances, extremely jatios of ‘the imperial functionaries, and, ‘ie, 
brisk, and among the various articles which | regarding the police, he would proclaim his 
then reached the markets of the north, were regulations, and enforce the observance of 
many respecting which the Russian traders them, almost always to the great satisfaction 
knew only through obscure reports, whence of the strangers. 

they originally came. The tradition above 
alluded to, respecting the origin of cotton, de- 
scends, no doubt, from those times. 


“On the other hand, it would appear that 
Grigori sometimes oppressed the wealthier 
| Russian merchants, and in particular that he 
“It was not till the inhabitants of Kasan extorted contributions at times from the owners 
had frequently treated their Russian visiters of the Uralian mines, Under the reign of 
with oppressive and sometimes fatal violence, | Paul, the usurped powers of the Grusinski 
that the latter resolved to discontinue these were the subject of frequent complaints at 
journeys, and rather to endeavour to attract | court ; but these produced nothing more than 
foreign traders to the Russian frontier towns. | gentle ndnmuitionsteth> Market. king, as he was 
In this view, factories were established at styled ; probably because his practical expert- 
Troitsk and Orenburg, and also, as the Sibe- | ness as a manager was thought to outweigh his 
rian territories of the Russians increased, on | occasional misdeeds and to be conducive to 
the southern borders of the government of To- | the public interests. From the anecdotes re- 
bolsk. We shall afierwards have to relate | lated of Grigori’s unpremeditated administra- 
how, even while Kasan was a flourishing mar- | tive acts, it would appear that be had a very 
ket, and before the Russians had made them- | decided predilection for his Asiatic kinsfolk, 
selves masters of Northern Siberia, the south- and did every thing he could in their favour, 
ern Asiatic traders ofien ventured a long way his perfect acquaintance with their language 
north on the eastern side of the Uralian and peculiarities rendering him more capable 
mountains, in order to barter with the natives. | of serving them. At the same time, however, 
But these long and remarkable journeys grew | he did not forget his own interests, which he 
less frequent, as the chiefs of the southern took care of at the cost of the Russian traders, 
caravans found that they could obtain, on the |The immense wealth of the Grusian family is 
Russian frontiers, without further trouble, all attested to this day by the rich decorations of 
the productions of Siberia. At the same time the stone church built at Liiskovo, in which 
there was felt the necessity, on the other hand, | are preserved translations of the Scriptures in 
of establishing, in the interior of the kingdom, |the Grusian or Georgian language, and the 
a new emporium, to which the productions of| church service is perlormed according to the 
the south, collected on the frontiers, should be | Georgian ritual.” 
forwarded, by Russian, and even by foreign) “ The opportunity (which perhaps had been 


traders, those of Bokhara, however, being still long wished for) of removing the great fair to 


excluded. the neighbourhood of some more important 


“The place chosen for this purpose was Russian town, where it would be more directly 


Makarief on the Volga, eighty versts below | under the eye of the central administration, 
Nijuei Novgorod.” |was afforded by the fire which destroyed, in 
“It was about the time of the accession of | 1816, the magazines. ‘The preparations which 
Alexander I., that the trade of Makarief began| we have already described were then made 
to develop to such an extent, as to become one immediately for transferring the general mar- 
of the chief resources of the empire, and con- | ket and the traffic of nations to Nijnei Nov- 
sequently, new and successful steps were taken | gorod,” 
to secure ifs further improvement. Now, for; “ Since the new organization of the fair, the 
the first time, the Bokharian traders were al-| sum which it yields directly to the treasury 
lowed to bring their goods across the frontiers, hax fully increased threefold ; for in 1825, the 
and particular favours even were extended to letting of the ware-rooms for ‘dealers produced 
them, as inducements to visit the fair of alone 
Makarief. | which amount were for the stone buildings ; 
“The greater part of the store-houses were | and this does not include what was paid for 
at that time annually erected on the right bank | the entry of the goods. A very large revenue 
of the Volga, on a low piece of land, near the | is certainly necessary, as well to pay interest 


village of Luiskovo, four miles from Makarief: for the ouil: ay, which, including the raising of 


this land belonged to the Grusinski family,|the ground and constructing the foundations, 
who were settled in that quarter, and who is estimated at 40,000,000 of roobles, as to 
claimed to be descended from the Grusian defray the annual cost of repairs; for even 
(Georgian) ernperor Heraclius, The last but the restoring and maintaining of the floating 
one of this family acquired a great name in bridges over the Oka are said to consume an- 
the history of the fair of Makarie!. ‘The in-| nually 30,000 roobles.” 

habitants of the country around bestowed on 
the lord of Luiskovo; perhaps not without 
some reference to his reputed descent, the title | 
of Tsar Grigori ; and he justified the tile by| Waiting upon the Lord.—Meet together all 
the very complete, though usurped, control | ye that fear the Lord God, and think upon his 
which he exercised over buth the Russian and name; his mercies endure forever—his mer- 
foreign frequenters of the market, so that he!cies are in temptations and troubles—his 
annually figured as the temporary autocrat of | mercies are in afflictions, in reproaches and 
the mingled crowds. Without office or autho-| in scorns, ‘Therefore rejoice ye simple ones, | 
rity, he ofien defended the foreign chiefs of} which love simplicity ; and meet and wait to-| 
the caravans most obstinately against the in-| gether, to receive strength and wisdom from the | 


(To be continued.) 


382,934 roobles, above two-thirds of 


Lord God. In departing from sin and evil, ye 
will be able to speak to the praise of the Lord, 
Meet and wait in his power to improve your 
measure that God has given you ; for ye never 
improve your measure, so long as ye rely upon 
any visible thing without you; but when ye 
come alone to wait upon God, ye shall every 
one have a reward according to your deserts, 
and every one your penny, who are called 
into the vineyard to labour. Therefore be 
faithful to God, and mind that which is com- 
mitted to you, as faithful servants labouring in 
love; some threshing, some ploughing, and 
some to keep the sheep ; he that can receive it, 
let him—and all watch over one another in 
the Spirit of God. So God Almighty bless, 
guide and prosper you unto his kingdom, where 
there is no tribulations When your minds 
run into any thing outwardly, without the 
power, it covers and veils the pure in you, 


—_—_—_—_—_ 
For * The Friend.” 
Ancient Faith—Ancient Practice. 

The Yearly Meeting of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, &c., in the year 1719 appointed 
David Lloyd, John W right, and John Salkeld, 
to examine and revise for publication the 
* Ancient Testimony” of Friends, which was 
attached to the book of discipline then in ma- 
nuscript. The Friends thus appoinied entered 
on the service, but had not completed it, when, 
in 1720, the Friends who had charge of over- 


‘seeing the press, were directed to assist them. 


This last committee consisted of Nicholas 
Waln, Caleb Pusey, Anthony Morris, Rich- 
ard Hill, Isaac Norris, William Hudson, 
Joseph Kirkbride, Samuel Preston, David 
Lloyd, and John Wright. As they went over 
this “* Ancient Testimony,” it very much in- 
creased in their hands; and when adopted by 
the Yearly Meeting in 1722, it made a pam. 
phlet of from twenty to thirty pages, This 
valuable document has been olten reprinted 
since. 

We extract from it the following as perti- 
nent to the present time. 

* But we may observe that notwithstanding 
the many cautions and repeated advice of the 
apostles, yet some in their days as in our time, 
who professed the Truth, and seemed in mea- 
sure redeemed out of the evils of this world, 
fell into them and the like enormities which 
the apostles testified against ; and some others 
who were then vathere sd into the belief of the 
principles and doctrines ee of Christ, 
fell from those principles, as some have done 
in our day, in which cases ‘eau as stood firm 
in the faith, had power by the Spirit of God 
(afier Christian endeavours to convince and 
reclaim those back-sliders,) to exclude them 
from our spiritual fellowship and communion, 
as also the privileges they had as fellow mem- 
bers ; which power we know by good experi- 
ence, continues with us in carrying on the 
discipline of the church in the spirit of meek- 
ness. 

“ Therefore, we say, as our brethren have 
heretofore concluded, that where any in the 
Church of God, pretending conscience or reve- 
lation shall arise to teach and practice, (how- 
\ever insignificant or small in themselves,) 
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whether principles or practice, yet if they be! read one another’s hearts. Being comprehend-| orchards of spontaneous growth for miles to- 
contrary to such as are already received as|ed into this love, it is inseparable, and all are gether, and interspersing the surrounding 
true, and confirmed by God’s Spirit in the| here one. Keep in the oneness, and note them | country in almost innumerable numbers. 
hearts of his saints, and that the introducing | that cause dissension, contrary to the Gospel! According to a statistical ascertainment, 
of these things, tend to bring reproach upon) ye have received; that one pure faith may be there is on an average exported from this port, 
the Truth, as such as are not edifying in them-| held in all, to guide and preserve all in the 


thirty thousand gallons of palm oil annually, 
selves, and so stumble the weak,—those who| unity of the Spirit and bond of p®ace; all one from which fact we ascertain demonstratively 


have a true and right discerning, may in and | family of love, children of one Father, and of | that the palm kernels which are thrown away 
by the power of God authorizing them, («nd | the household of God. 

no otherwise,) condemn such things ; and their 
so doing will be obligatory upon all the mem- 
bers that have a true sense, because they will 


| here, (leaving out the whole leeward coast of 
| our possessions,) are sufficient to make thirty 
| thousand gallons of oil, more or less. This 

is not at all a problematical speculation of 


ee 


From the Colonization Herald. 


see it to be so, and submit to it. Liberian Invention and Manufactare. |ours, but we feel Sa ~ ae this 
“ Whatsoever i i or di- Aad }assertion from the fact that one bushel of ker- 
Whatsoever innovation, difference r Extract from « Liberia Paper. | 
verse appearance, whether in doctrine or 


| nels completely worked up, will make two 
practice, proceedeth not from the pure moving | We wish to give publicity to a discovery | gallons of oil. But to work them up is the 


of the Spirit of God, or is not done out of pure | and the manufacture of a new article of Afri-| thing, plentiful as they are; we however, hesi- 
tenderness of conscience, but either from that) can production which we call Herring’s Palm | tate not to say, that it can be done, and pro- 
which being pufi up, affecteth singularity, and | Kernel Oil or African Lard. | bably will be. \ 

there-through would be observed, commended | We had been for a long time impressed Having now so far conquered the difficulties 
and exalted, or from that which the malignity with an idea that the oil contained in the ker- | attending the manufacture of this oil, as that 
of some humours and natural tempers which | nel of the Palm nut, was superior both in qua-| we can safely vouch a reasonable supply for 
will be contradicting without cause, and secret- | lity and appearance to that of Pulm oil, which | home consumption, we most cheerfully recom- 
ly begetting divisions, animosities, and emula- | is obtained from the exterior part. 


| mend it to the citizens of this Republic, whose 
lations, by which the unity and unfeigned love | 


On making an effort to extract the oil from | demands for it, for eating purposes, we doubt 
of the brethren is lessened or rent. All things! the kernel, (which was by means of a little! not can be supplied, and on very reasonable 
proceeding from this root and spirit, however machine, of our own invention, and contriv- | terms. 
little they may be supposed to be of them-| ance,) we found that our thoughts upon the| We will assure our customers that there will 
selves, are to be guarded against, withstood | matter were correct, that the oil possessed ad- | not be an ounce of dirt or sediment in a hun- 
and denied, as hurtful to the true church’s| mirable beauty in its appearance, with a taste, | dred pounds of our oil. 

peace, and hindrance of the prosperity of| when used for cooking purposes, unexcelled | 


The facts above stated are corroborated by 
Truth.” by that of the best lard. 


| Messrs. Benson, Cheeseman, Gardner, Payne, 


After being made and set by, it assumes aj and others, Aaron P, Davis, thus speaks of 
consistence like that of hard butter, and has} it. 





Selected. 


SUMMER. 


Beautiful Summer! I greet thee well ! 

Binding the earth with a flowery spell, 
Coming with light for the golden hours, 
Bringing the rose for the nightingale’s bowers ‘ 
Lading with perfume the blossoming tree, 
Filling the woods with deep melody, 

Coming with gladness, and joy, and light, 
Beautiful Summer, the gay and bright! 


Beautiful Summer! I love thee now, 

For thou com’st with smiles for the drooping brow ; 
Thou hast charms to gladden the weary eye 

As thy perfumed breath on the gale sweeps by, 
And the pale check kindles with rosy hue, 

And the dim eye glistens like drops of dew, 

And dreams of ali bright and joyous things 


to be cut out with a knife or spoon, its appear- Bassa Cove, October 23d, 1849. 


se in this state is very beautiful, piseaiag S. 8S. Herring. —Sir,—The oil manufactur. 
| such richness, clearness, and adaptedness to|ed by yourself in a machine of your own in- 
| table purposes, that one would not suppose} vention, is superior to any thing known in 
|it to be a product of Africa, or the imerior Liberia before; the oil being a distinct extract 
part of the palm nut; nor woald it be supposed | from the kernel is, (without assorting the ker- 
that this oil is obtained from the same tree! nel,) superior to the best lard to be bought in 
from which palm oil is, for there is as much) Liberia; and to assort the kernels and take 
disparity both in their appearance and taste, | such care as | know a man of your judgment 
|as there is between lard and butter. | and taste will bestow in making or manufac. 

The exquisite transparency which the ker-| turing the valuable article, it is much better, 
nel oil bears in a liquid state, especially when || have used it for frying fish and other fresh 
|undergoing the purifying process, is a cause | meat, also for biscuit and for pastry, and find 
| of admiration. On showing some of it to|it superior to the best lard [| ever tasted in 


Beautiful Summer! the sweet and fair, 

Loading with fragrance the balmy air, 

Casting a fairy-like magic around, 

Painting the heavens and spangling the ground: 
Heavy the brow and dim the eye 

That lighteneth not when the Summer is nigh ; 
Binding the earth with a flowery spell, 
Beautiful Summer, farewell, farewell! 


— . . j , sic s ‘ >» i . in. iberia. } > Are > _ 
Are borne on the heastifal Summer's wings. ee foreigners, | was asked in two in-| Liberia. It is endeared to me for the follow 


| stances, which was the oil and which the wa- | 
Beautiful Summer! thy welcome is heard iter, or whether it was oil or water; thus you | 
In the gush of the streamlet, the song of the bird, |may have an idea of its clearness. 


In the sounds that are thrilling through nature's | We make two qualities of this oil differing | 
bowers, : 7 ~ 


| - 

j | fewer in tt > : > 
In the hum of the bee to her favourite flowers, | however in taste only, the one being for table 
In the whisper that breathes from the starry night, uses and the other for exportation and for! 


Like spirit voices from realms of light ; whatever use they may choose to put it to 
In the music that comes on the morning's wing, | abroad. 


As the free bird’s notes through the wild woods ring. | There have been many conjectures in respect. 
| to the uses to which this oil might be put in| 
foreign countries ; but that it will be a useful | 
article, and especially in our trade, when made | 
more extensively, there can be no doubt, for | 
the quantity in which it might be had would 
undoubtedly introduce it to a respectable rank 
among the other commodities of our produc- 
easneaent tive country so eagerly sought after. 

True Love.—Mind the Light, that all may| There is nothing, to my knowledge, that 
be refreshed one in another, and all in one.| can be turned to as good account, and at the 
And the God of power keep you all in power, | same time so abundant and easily obtained, as 
in love, that there be no surmisings, but pure|the palm kernel, for they are as common as 
refreshings in the unlimited love of God, which | the pebble of stony land, especially in this 
makes one another known in the conscience, to| section of the country, where we have palm 


ing reasons. Ist. Because it is a vegetable 
oil of our own beloved country. 2nd. It is 


| manufactured in a machine produced by the 


study and skill of one of my fellow citizens. 
3rd. It is made at home where it may be had 
in abundance and pure. The invention cer- 
tvinly is a great acquisition to this Republic, 
and must inspire every bosom to hope and 
cheerfulness. 

| most heartily recommend the use of this 
oil to that of lard, for we get it fresh and 
cheap ; the cheapest prices we get lard at, not 
pure, is from 18 to 20 cents, while we can get 


‘this pure oil for 124 cents per pound. 


Your obedient servant, 
A. P. Davis, 





Forsake the company of wild people, and 
choose the company of sober men, and that 
will be creditable in the end. Choosing the 
company of wild and light people, who delight 
in vain fashions and evil courses, is dangerous, 
and of a bad report among sober people; for 
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the eyes of such will be upon you. If they |each, one of whom, pulling her way through 
see ye are wild, you will come under their|the reeds, bends over the canoe each bundle 
censure. Therefore love gravity, soberness, |as she grasps it, while the other strikes off the 
and wisdom, that doth preserve. |seed with the blow of the paddle. In this way 
la canoe-load is soon gathered ; and a few in- 
From the North American & U.8.Gaz. | dustrious squaws, in ordinary seasons, find no 
“Phe Wild Rice Crop.” et in provisioning the wigwams of the 
azy warriors, their husbands, besides selling 
A paragraph with the above heading was | stores of it to all the trading lodges of the 
copied into our paper, from the Galena Adver- | whites in their vicinity. 
tiser, speaking of the wild rice as “the re- Considering these facts, the wild rice of the 
markable production of the northern lakes, in| North-west may well be deemed, as it really 
Minesota,” and “ the main dependance of the | is, a highly important plant, destined perhaps, 
Indians for food during the long cold winters |in future days, to have some influence on po- 
of the region,” and expressing some apprehen- | pulation in that country. It is very obvious 
sion lest the unusual high water this season | that it may be cultivated, like ordinary rice, 
should destroy the year’s crop, and leave the| wherever it may become an object to try the 
poor red men toa winter of famine. A cor-/experiment ; and there is’ every reason to be- 
respondent, whose curiosity has been excited, | lieve it will prove, when reclaimed, extremely 
asks us for information respecting this “ crop,” | productive. 
with which, as well as the wild rice itself, he 
does not seem to have any very familiar ac- ‘ 7 ; 
quaintance. A Native African Printer.—One of the 
Any one who will take a walk to the near. | Passengers who came in the packet from Li- 
est river bank of the Delaware or Schuylkill, |beria, under care of Dr. James Moore, is 
below the city, or the first meadow ditch that | Charles Pitman, This intelligent youth is a 
can be found, or will even cast an eye at | living evidence of the influence of the infant 
Smith’s Island, or at any other place where | African commonwealth on the natives. Young 
the common “ reeds,” as they are called, of Pitman has been reared among the colonists, 
the Delaware are to be seen growing, will have educated at her schools, and there learned the 
a perfect idea of what wild rice is ; these same |!Mportant art of printing. He is a native Af- 
reeds, or water oats, as they are ofien called, | rican, ol good promise. It is intended to afford 


being exactly the same plant as the wild rice | him an opportunity to obtain a good education, 
plant of Minesota and other regions of the | 2nd then to return to Africa for future useful- 


North-west. It is now flowering—at least it | 2Ss to his brethren in that interesting country. 
ought to be, though we cannot boast any spe- | /t is a fact worthy of notice, that he “set up 
cial intimacy with it, or any other familiar|'be types, and worked off” the whole of the 
friend of the field or river side, this summer ;|!st number of Africa’s Luminary. 
—and, next month, it will be producing that 
natural “crop,” and a vast one it always is, 
of rich and nutritious grain, somewhat resemb- 
ling the Southern cultivated rice, which, here, 
fatiens black-birds, reed-birds, rails, and vari- 
ous other marsh-birds, instead of being col- 
lected to store an Indian garner. Indeed, it is 
no easy thing to collect the grain of the wild | 
rice in these regions. The blackbird is before| ‘‘ It is clear to me that punishment should 
us. The grain, too, when ripe, shatters out | either be made effective, as punishment, or be 
at the slightest stir of the breeze or ripple of | abolished altogether ; and while | would be the 
the water; and there is some need of squaw | last to advocate cruelty or barbarity, I should 
experience, skill, and patience in collecting it. be very cautious about making punishment an 
Perhaps there is even some difference in the|agreeable thing. But what then, some would 
variety of plants growing on the coast rivers |ask,—would you punish by hanging or whip- 
of this our more Southern latitude. The wild | ping? Or what would you do? I would an- 
rice is certainly collected in Wisconsin and |swer, that | would not take life in any case 
Minesota with an ease and in quantities which | whatever, because | doubt the right to do so ; 
astonish people previously only acquainted | because I dare not pronounce an irrevocable 
with the eastern plant. 'doom upon testimony which, however seem- 
The great wild rice region of the interior |ingly conclusive, may possibly be false ; be- 
may be said to extend from the Wisconsin | cause I think there are other modes of punish- 


ae 











Judge Walker on Hanging.—Timothy 
Walker, a distinguished jurist of Ohio, deliver- 
ied the oration before the Phi Beta Kappa So. 
‘ciety at Cambridge, a week or two ago, and 
|in the course of it spoke as follows of capital 
punishment : 





river on the south, to Lake Winnipeg on the|ment more effective to prevent crime, and | 


north, and between Lake Michigan and the| because, whatever be the merits of this ques- 
St. Peters river. The rice is exceedingly | tion, public opinion is now so firmly set against 
abundant in the Menominee country near |the penalty, that the execution of it is almost 
Green Bay; and, indeed, the name of the|an impossibility. Nor would I, in any case, 
plant in the widely extended Chippewa tongue, | make use of the last; because the effect is to 
shows that it either took its name from the|brutalize both the whipper and the whipped. 





Menominee Indians, or the Menominee Indi- 
ans theirs from it, It grows in all the shallow 
lakes, and lagoon-like expanses of the rivers ; 
and it is collected, at the harvest season, by 
the Indian women, who go in canoes, two in 


Still less would I resort to fines, because this 
amounts to a sale of criminal licenses, for 
which the rich can pay without feeling it, 
while the poor cannot afford such luxuries. 
No. In all cases I would make deprivation 





of liberty the consequence of crime ; because 
the offender has broken the great condition 
upon which liberty is guarantied; because 
this is the most equal of al! punishments, 
since all love liberty nearly alike; and be- 
cause, by varying the circumstances of impri- 
sonment, it may be graduated to meet all 
degrees of enormity.” 





Railroads in the United States.—Some one 
curious in railroad science, has compiled the 
following table, showing the number of miles 
of railroad laid in each State of the Union, as 
follows : 

New England States. 








Massachusetts, 1049 | Connecticut, 446 
New Hamp. 416 | Vermont, 287 
Rhode Island, 64 | Maine, 202 
2464 

Middle States. 
New York, 1306 | Maryland, 316 
Pennsylvania, 613 | New Jersey, 236 
Delaware, 30 —_— 
2510 

Southern States. 
Georgia, 655 | South Carolina, 226 
Virginia, 336 | Alabama, 68 
North Carolina, 264 —_— 
1549 

Western States. 
Ohio, 390 | Louisiana, 70 
Michigan, 342 | Mississippi, 70 
Illinois, 105 | Kentucky, 55 
Indiana, 102 | Tennessee, 10 
1144 


Total number miles of railroad in the United 
States, 7,677. 





Butternut Sugar.—Knowing that our com- 
mon butternut tree yields, upon being wound- 
ed, a considerable amount of sap, I was led to 
make a trial of it, to ascertain whether a suffhi- 
cient amount of saccharine matier was afforded 
to make it an object worthy of the farmer’s 
notice. I accordingly tapped three trees that 
stood in an open field, from each of which | 


| procured about four gallons of sap, which, on 


being evaporated, yielded five ounces to the 
gallon of grained sugar. This sugar hada 
peculiar honey-like flavour, and would make 
better molasses than any other kind with which 
I am acquainted. It was observed that, as it 
evaporated, it had a tendency to form into 
flakes of transparent jelly, which would render 
it necessary to be strained and clarified while 
it was very dilute. 

This sugar does not partake of the medici- 
nal properties of the bark. It will be seen 
that the sap of the butternut yields about twice 
the amount of sugar that is afforded by the 
sugar maple, and the quality would be by 
most persons considered superior. In making 
sweetmeats and preserves, it would be, by 
most housewives, preferred to any other sugar. 
The experiment was undertaken too late to 
ascertain the amount of sap which one tree 
will yield ; but I think it would be quite equal 
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to that of the maple, of the same size, and 
growing in the same soil and situation. 

The saccharine properties of the sap of this 
tree are common to the whole tribe of walnuts, 
although they must differ considerably in the 
relative amounts in each species. The expe- 
riment is well worth repeating, and the hint 
may prove valuable to those whose circum- 
stances render it convenient. 
lities these trees occur in sufficient abundance 
to furnish profitable employment during the 
early part of spring, before labour is required 
upon the farm. F, B. H. 

Somerville, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. 


ae 


The Piteh Lake of Trinidad. 


A correspondent of the Troy Whig, writing 
from the spot, gives the following description 
of the well known asphaltum or bituminous 
lake in the island of Trinidad, different ac- 
counts of which have been in “ The Friend.” 


“ Tmagine a black surface—a dreary, deso- 
late black—spread out to the length of nearly 
half a mile by an eighth in width—slightly 
varied by many fissures—some of them but a} 
step across, some just too wide to jump—a few | 
of these fissures filled with short shrubbery, 
but most of them mere ponds of water, of wa. | 
ter clear as the mountain spring; and then | 
imagine the whole bordered by a thick growth 
of trees and the graceful bending bamboo, and 
this whole border thickly hanging with a pro- 
fusion and variety of beautiful flowers—I know 
not the spot elsewhere where the eye can rest 
on such a profusion of flowers at a glance—| 


not confined to the spot I have endeavoured t to ‘eight or nine thousand annually, i is ‘due t to the 
describe. There are masses of it extending |constant influx of the distressed Irish. Be- 
miles inland, and in several points it extends | |sides, there is the cost of out-door relief, which 
to the sea beach. At the last place it is cut| was last year extended to 75,000 Irish; the 
out in large quantities to ship to this city and | cost of sanitary arrangements, which the pre- 
some of the islands, to use in building and | sence of vast numbers of Irish, living in ex- 


In many loca- | 





and this may possibly convey some general 
idea of the peculiarity of a general view. For 
a closer inspection of the central part of the 
Lake I was obliged to repeat my visit the next 
morning, securing the services of a negro to 
carry the plank to bridge the unjumpable 
fissures. | 

“[ then found spots where the surface of 
the pitch would gradually sink beneath my 
feet, so that in a few moments [ stood in a 
cavity ankle deep. Not wishing to pitch! 
deeper, 1 changed my position. In other| 
places it seemed to be boiling below ; for the| 
surface around me was bubbling and simmer. | 
ing like that of a pot over the fire, while the} 





flagging the streets. i 
ers, being largely mixed with coal, for fuel, 
and is recently coming into use in the manu- 
facture of petroleum.” 


ee 


The City of Liverpool. 


No city in the old world is so closely con- 
nected with America, both in locality and 
business relations, as Liverpool, and none 
partakes so largely of American enterprise and 
prosperity. 
scarcely finds a parallel even on our own 
shores. Its population in 1841 was 286,483 ; 
in 1846 it was 361,128; and at the present | 


| time it is estimated to be nearly 400,000. No 


port in the entire world, London not excepted, 


possesses so large a foreign tonnage. The| 


vessels that cleared inwards in 1848 were 
20,733, and their tonnage was 3,639,146 tons, | 
yielding revenue in the shape of custom-house 
duties, to the amount of nearly three and a 
half millions pounds. ‘The twenty-two docks 
of the harbour, which are of unequalled mag- 
nificence, cover an area of 173 acres, and 
were constructed at a cost of about thirteen 
millions sterling. Eighteen thousand persons 
gain their livelihood by loading and discharg- 
ing vessels, and working on the quays. No| 
one can visit Liverpool, and survey its noble | 
river swarming, and its immense docks packed 
with vessels from every nation-~its quays and 
wharves unceasingly rumbling with loaded 
carts and wagons—its bonded and free ware- 
houses, seven or eight stories high, gorged 
with produce and merchandise—its streets 
alive with moving crowds, and ever resonant 


with the hum of business—and its splendid | 


public and private edifices rising in every di- 
rection to adorn the scene—without admiring 
and honouring the industry and energy that 
could make such a Tyre of a village that 
hardly had a name two hundred years ago. 
But although Liverpool has grown with the 


| growth and thriven with the thrift of the New 


World, still the very fact of its being so close- | 


It is used by the steam. | 


Indeed, its recent rate of progress | 


treme squalor, disease and misery, entail upon 
| the city ; the expense of vagrants, tramps and 
casual poor; the distress occasioned to the 
regular labourers by the competition of over- 
whelming numbers of emigrants willing to 
work lor a shilling, or even a sixpence a day ; ; 
a largely- increased amount of police and cri- 
minal expenditure ; and lastly, the expense of 
| passing over tothe nearest Irish port the thou- 
|sands who congregate in Liverpool from all 
| parts of the kingdom, for the express purpose 
of being sent home again at the public ex- 
pense. During the two years prior to last 
'January, seven hundred thousand arrived in 
| Liverpool from Ireland, at least ninety-nine 
‘hundredths of whom were deck passengers, 
‘and were either emigrants, cattle-jobbers, or 
paupers. Ten thousand are annually sent 
back to Ireland, at the charge of the city, It 
has become a regular practice among a portion 
of the poorer class of Irish women, married as 
well as unmarried, to leave Ireland and come 
to Liverpool for the sole purpose of being car- 
| ried through childbed, without expense. Poor 
as they may be, they can raise the means to 
| do this, since the deck fare of many Dublin 
steamers is only sixpence. Ignorant as they 
|may be, they have sense enough to know that 
the charitable English will not abandon them 
|to the pitiless elements during so trying a pe- 
riod. ‘They are very sure of finding comfort- 
able quarters at the poor house, The parish 
has no alternative but to receive them, and 
after the recovery of the mother, is glad 
enough to get rid of both mother and child by 
| sending both home at its own expense. 

The people of Liverpool are obliged to sub- 
mit to all these burdens, but they bear with 
almost fatal weight upon the middle classes, 
who form the great majority of the rate pay- 
ers, and provoke constant complaint as bitter 
as it is unavailing. 

We have not stated these facts with a view 
to cast reproach upon the unfortunate poor of 
Ireland, for we regard them as the victims of 
a necessity that ordinary means cannot pro- 








gas thus disengaged was very strong. Though) ly connected with us, has inflicted upon it} vide for; but with a desire to illustrate how 


the surface of the lake is generally too hard to| 
receive a foot print—just hard enough to cut! 
readily with an axe—there are places where | 
the pitch oozes out in nearly a liquid form, so 
that one may dip it with a spoon. Some of 
the water fissures are quite deep, affording | 
good bathing, and are tolerably well stocked | 
with fish. 

“ Near the lake I found a coloured man en- 
gaged in boiling the pitch in several large) 
boilers. A part “of this he sells after boiling, | 


many very serious burdens and evils. It is| 


‘the past misgovernment of Ireland is now 


not only the great mart of transatlantic com- | recoiling upon the race that has so long held 
merce, but the great rendezvous of transatlan- | the mastery.—N. Y. Inquirer. 


tic emigration. It is hence afflicted with an| 
excessive alien population, and an almost in- 
sufferable amount of pauperism. It is the 


ae 


Navigation of the Upper Mississippi.—A 


great inlet of Ireland, and nearly one-half of | | correspondent of the New York «Observer, 


its inhabitants, as is said, are either Irish or! 
of Irish extraction. 
wretchedness, which no power or art can avert 
| is daily poured in from the neighbouring isle. 


writing from Dubuque, July 29th, says that 


An unceasing stream of|a new “steamer is now building to run regu- 
,| larly on the Mississippi, one hundred and 


fifty miles above Sauk Rapids, and in a good 


in a pure state, and to the rest he adds a por-| One must needs go through the streets and| stage of water, two hundred and fifly miles ; ; 
tion of lime, when it is shipped as mastic!) lanes of Liverpool, and survey, as the writer | or about three hundred and fifty miles above 
He says that he has cut from the lake a great | has done, the emaciated, squalid, unmitigated | the Falls of St. Anthony. He adds, that a 
many hundreds of tons, but he never pene-| misery that everywhere presents itself, to y ade. | gentleman who has lately returned from ex- 
trates more than ten or twelve inches below) quately realize the price which that city is | ploring the head waters of the Mississippi, re- 
the surface, and the hole is always filled again} paying for its commercial advantages. | ports that there is a good channel, never less 
within two days afier the cutting. The supply Full one-half the cost of the Liverpool work-| than four feet water, even up to a point within 
is doubtless inexhaustible. Bat the pitch is| house, the admissions into which amount to ten miles of its source, to wit, Itaska Lake. 





Selected. 
THE CROSS THE TEST. 
From the German. 


Some with Jesus are delighted, 
While he speaks of joys to come, 
Thinking that to them is plighted 
After death, a happy home ; 
But the “ cross”—-when he declares it, 
“ None but he who takes and bears it 
Can my true disciples be ;” 
Few—how few !—to this agree. 
All are pleased when “Come ye weary !” 
They can hear the Saviour say ; 
But ’tis language barsh and dreary, 
“Enter ye the narrow way.” 
While “ Hosanna !” men are singing, 
All can love. But when is ringing, 
“Cracify him !”—at the sound, 
Nothing more of love is found. 


While his hands are food supplying, 

All with joy his bounty take ; 
When in anguish he is lying, 

None for his protection wake. 
Thus may Jesus have our praises, 
While our hopes and joys he raises ; 
But should he his favours hide, 
Love to him would not abide. 


Is thy joy in Christ arising 

From thy love to him alone ? 
In his sorrows sympathising, 

Can’st thou make his griefs thy own ? 
Should he cease with hope to bless thee, 
Should dark fears and doubts distress thee, 
Still confiding, could’st thou say, 

“ Jesus, thou art all my stay ?” 


In thyself, Lord, thou art worthy, 
All our love is but thy due ; 

Saints and angels cry before ‘thee, 
“ Thou art holy, just, and true!” 

Whoso, on thy bright perfections 

Fixes all his best affections, 

Has, in loving thee, a part 

That shall satisfy his heart. 


a 


THE FRIEND. 


tion on the part of those intending to partici- 
pate in parties of the kind alluded to. 

The subjoined affecting statement is copied 
from one of our exchanges : 


Melancholy Disaster— Fourteen Women and 
Children Drowned at a Pic Nic Party. 


Boston, August 16. 

A catastrophe of a most melancholy and 
distressing character occurred yesterday afier- 
noon, at Lynnfield, involving the lives of four- 
teen persons, all women and children but one. 
The following are the circumstances : 

A large party of men, women and children, 
most of them connected with the First Chris- 
tian Society of Lynn, proceeded to Lynnfield 
on a pic nic party, and had chosen a delight- 
ful spot on the borders of a beautilul pond. 

About 2 o'clock, a party of twenty-five went 
on board a large flat-bottomed row boat for an 
excursion on the pond, and when about one 
hundred yards from the shore the boat cap- 
sized, and fourteen of the party were drowned. 
The disaster has thrown the community of 
Lynn into the deepest distress, 

The following are the names of those who 
were drowned : 

Robert Shuriliff and wife, (recently married, 
and on a visit to friends in Lynn); they be- 
longed to Medway. Mary Howard und daugh- 
ter Maury Jane. M. Howard was wile of J. 
B. Howard, of Saugus. The mother and 
child were taken from the water clasped in 
each others’ arms. Catherine L, Adams, 19, 
belonging to Boston; A. Johnson, of Lynn; 
Eliza Young, of Marblehead; Mehitable 


Alley, of Lynn, 58; two children of John J. 


Garland, of Lynn, aged 6 and 2 years. 

‘Twe daughters of Ephraim Brown, of Lynn, 
Maria Cheever, of Lynn. All the bodies have 
been recovered except two, 


The Mint.—The amount of California gold 
received at the Mint, in Philadelphia, from the 
Ast to the 12th of July, was $2,000,000 ; total | 
to the present time $17,750,000 ; weighing 
about twenty-nine tons. ‘The balance in the | 
hands of the Assistant Treasurer in Philadel- | 
phia is $973,088. 


[HE FRIEND. 


Friends’ Boarding-School at West-town. 


The Winter term of Friends’ Boarding. 


day, the 26th of Tenth month next. ‘To avoid 
disappoiutinent, parents and others intending 
to send their children, will please make early 
application to Joseph Snowdon, Superinten- 
dent, at the School, or to Joseph Scattergood, 
Treasurer, No. 84 Mulberry street, Philada. 


EIGHTH MONTEL 31, 1850. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


: | The semi-annual examination at Haverford 
seek occasional relaxation from the toils and | School, will commence on Second-day morn- 
cares of life, especially during the heat of the/ jing, the 9th of next month, and will close on 
summer months. This no doubt is conducive, | Pourth-day following, at noon. 

under proper regulations, to the health both of| ‘The winter term will commence on Fourth- 
body and mind, But we have sometimes | day, the 16th of Tenth month next, and will 
thought that the increasing propensity to-en-| cjose on the 16th of Fourth month, 1851. 
gage in jaunts of pleasure (so called), pic wl 

parties, excursions to the sea shore, and other 
watering places, &c., &c., accompanied as| Managers, No. 39 Market street, Philadelphia, 
they frequently are with much levity, indiscre- 
tion and excess, has need of some check, and 
the serious accidents consequent thereon, 
which often come to our knowledge, involving! The Association of Friends for the free in- 
in many instances, the loss of life, should, we} struction of Adult Coloured Persons, iniend 
think, serve as solernn warnings, and lead to| re-opening their Evening Schools early in 


We feel no disposition to enjoin unreason- 
able restrictions upon any, old or young, who| 


a“ 


Teachers Wanted for Evening Schools. 


considerations of prudence and sober reflec-!‘Tenth month. Application for the situations 


| School at West-town, will commence on Sixth- | 


Applications for admission may be made to 
Charles Yarnall, Secretary of the Board of| the 2nd instant, Josian Costri1, aged 83 years and 11 


of Principal and Assistant Teacher in Men’s 
and Women’s School, to be made early to 
either of the undernamed Committee. 
Jonn C. ALLEN, 
No. 179 8S. Fifth street. 
Natuanret H. Brown, 
No, 32 N. Fifth street. 
Israzet H. Jonnson, 
No. 35 High street. 
| Phila., Eighth mo. 1850. 


WANTED. 


A middle aged Friend with a family, who 
is out of business, is anxious to obtain employ- 
ment; will be willing toengage in any respect- 
able oceupation at which he can make himself 
useful. Any communication addressed to l., 
and left at the office of * The Friend,” will 
meet with immediate attention. 


NOTICE. 

A young man from the country who has 
recently had considerable experic nce in mer- 
cantile business, wishes a situation in a whole. 
sale sore, as assistant bookeeper, or would be 
willing to make himself geverally useful; a 
permanent situation is desired more than a 
large salary. 

Imquire at Friends’ Bookstore, No. 84 Mul- 
berry street, or at the office of * ‘he Friend,” 


| No. 50 N. Fourth street. 


Maragiep, at Friends’ meeting, Raisin, Mich., on 


| Fourth-day, the 24th of Seventh month, Apram A., 


son of Henry and Susanna Knowles, of Smyrna, N. 
Y., to Marta M., daughter of Silasand Mary Jones, 
of the former place, 


Diep, after a short illness, on the 6th of Fourth 
month, 1850, Amos Cup, son of Moses and Nancy 
Child, of Le Raysville, Jefferson county, N. Y., aged 
22 years. Inthe removel of this promising young 
Friend, we are renewedly reminded of the uncertainty 
of time, even in the morning of life; but his frienas 
have the consolation of belicving that he has exchang- 
ed this scene of temptation and trial, for one of eter- 


| nal rest, 


| —, on the 3rd of Fifth month, 1850, in the 78th 
| year of her age, Mercy, widow of Ephraim Burdick, 
of the same place. Her close was serene and peace- 


ful. 


, of pulmonary consumption, on the 29th of 
Fifth month, 1850, in the 56th year of her age, 
Nancy, wife of Moses Child, and daughter of the 
above mentioned Friend, a valuable elder and over- 
seer of Le Ray Monthly Meeting. The last few 
| years of her life were those of suffering, which she 
bore with much calmness and fortitude, evincing a 
willingness to abide under her allotment, until her 
Divine Master should, in mercy, be pleased to say, 
“ [tis enough ;” often aflording the consoling evidence 
that she was prepared for that rest reserved for those 
| who have “ washed their robes and made them white 
in the blood of the Lamb.” 


——, at his residence, in Medford, New Jersey, on 


months, a member vf Upper Evesham Monthly Meet- 
ing. 
, on the 17th inst., in West Whiteland, Chester 


county, Pa., Mary V., daughter of William and Sarah 
Trimble, in the 27th year of her age. 


, at Frankford, on Second-day, the 26th inst., 
Ans. C. Hooton, in the 71st year of her age; a mem- 
ber of Frankford Monthly Meeting. 





